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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuer JEWISH PUBLIC IS RESPECTTULLY INFORMED, THAT A ComM- 
MITTEE OF INFLUENTIAL GENTLEMEN ARE MAKING ARRANGEMENTS, 
WHICH ARE NOT YET MATURED, FOR THE PERMANENCE OF THIS JOURNAL, 
AS AN INDEPENDENT ORGAN. 


MEANWHILE, COMMUNICATIONS AKE 


Haim Gvuepatra, Esq., TREASURER, - 


AnGLo-JEwisuh Press, Camomite Street, Lonpon. 


A FEW-WORDS AT PARTING. ~ 


HISTORY OF THIS JOURNAL—OUR OWN WITHDRAWAL. 
GentTLE ReapeER,—It is precisely, five years since Zhe Voice 


_ of Jacob was first raised in the scattered communities of Israel ; 


and now, when the period of our own immediate vocation may 
be regarded as fulfilled, we are prepared to render an account 
of how the trust in our hands has been discharged. ‘To con- 


sider as a trust the conduct of a periodical publication, 1s per- 


haps to regard it in a light somewhat different from the usual 
aspect of such undertakings, the common designs of which are 
profit, fame, or party interests. That such have not been our 
own objects, may best be ascertained from our original profes- 
sions, in so far as they are borne out by the career of Zhe Voice 
of Jacob; and it isno slight gratification to us, on retiring from 
the public arena, that none can find warrant to question the 
animus with-which we consented to ecrens the charge, or to im- 
peach the zeal and faithfulness with which, according to our light 
and ability, the duty has been fulfilled. On former occasions, we 
have left to other hands a-periodical resumé of the progress 
made by Jewish interests, io examination of the agency of the 


Anglo-Jewish Press in relation to those interests. On this occa- - 
sion, we must crave indulgence for the egotism ofa self review, | 


prompted thereto. by a sense of duty. 
We had been impressed since childhood by a strong con- 
viction, that though itself, the: model system Divinely 


_ Tevealed, is eternal and immutable, yet the Jews had become 


-Providence. 


more and more criminally indifferent to the duties and pri- 
_of their national vocation as ‘‘A Kingdom of Priests 
and a Holy Nation.”. We had also arrived at the certainty, 
that this indifference was-chiefly due to the neglect of parents 
and elders to fortify the young Israelite with that conscious- 


‘ness of his national vocation, which might serve to withstand 


the blandishments of the world about him—a world in which 
the liberalism of the day was teaching him rather to covet social 
equality, than to maintain the spiritual rank assigned him by 
Experience had shown. that little was to be ex- 
pected from isolated efforts to correct this evil, the fruits of an 


~ 


| A NUMBER WILL APPEAR, IN DUE COURSE, — 
on Fripay, 25 SerTeMBER NEXT. 
INVITED FROM FRIENDS TO THE UNDERTAKING, ADDRESSED TO 


| 


-tian seminaries ; often learning Christianity, an 


sess even an Anglo-Jewish Catechism! 


indifference too wide spread to be overcome by private indi- 
viduals, however devoted in their particular spheres to the pro- 
motion of a religious training for the Jewish people. 

It was clear, upon reflection, that this training or cducation 
could only be supplied in three principal forms :—Ist. The 
school (for the young); 2nd, the pulpit (for the adult); and 
3rd, the press (for all classes), 

Our schools were found to be few and inadequate : their most 
essential adjuncts, qualified teachers, were rarely to be-met with: 
and the reason ~was obvious. It was, that the predominant 
desire for social amalgamation with Gentiles, had left few inclined 
to have their children trained in Jewish schools ; and hence, 
with the exception of those sent to some half-dozen small board- 
ing schools, or to a few charity schools, the great bulk. of . 
our Jewish youth, until very recently, were pupils in Chris- 
rarely learning 
Judaism :—forthe mere reading and partial translating of the 
language of the sacred volume, taught.by some poor foreigner 
two or three hours per week, was surely not-a ‘* Jewish train- | 
ing,” properly so called. Enough to se”, that we did not pos- 
It was clear then, that 
before any considerable improvement could be effected by 
schoots, competent Jewish schoolmasters had to be qualified ; 
and parents had to be convinced that it was alike their duty 


} and their interest to prefer such before anti-Jewish instructors, 


All this required an organized system, and time for its devel- 
opment. 

The second mode of conveying rcligious instruction, was the 
pulpit ; and this promised to arouse the parent, in the presence 
of his family, toa sense of his own proper responsibilites towards 
his offspring, both as to the setting of a consistent example, and 
the provision of competent instructors. The pulpit, so all-— 
powerful amongst other denominations, had become compara- 


tively mute. in the Synagogue; and this deficiency was the 


more serious, because the gencral body of the congregation, un- 
educated in the language of the liturgy, and. unimpressed by 
other features of the ritual, had become indifferent to the service — 
altogether. That salutary, and often startling effects, could be 

uced by exhortations in the Synagogue, even when de-— 


fivebed by self-instructed and self-constituted preachers, had 
been proved by the reclaiming of many families in-the provin- 


cial towns from open irreligion, and by the preservation of a © 
still greater number from the influence of evil examples. ‘To 
train, discipline, and induct an adequate number of ministers for 
the synagogues of the empire, in lieu of the mere Chazanim 


who had hitherto filled the offices proper for spiritual pastors, 


was un urgent and important project, requiring a union of all 
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the energies of the Anglo-Jewish religious public. 
becomingstill more urgent, because of the growing disaffection 
evinced by many towards the Synagogue, as it was,a conse- 

quence of. this 


be to exhort, explain, justify, and reconcile. Unhappily, the 
hands which then held the reigns of our spiritual guidance were 
paralysed by age and infirmity, and hence it was found impos- 


sible to impel the powers that then existed in the needful 
direction. We have said that the union-of all energies was 


needful for the supply of this desideratum; a union difficult 


to procure between metropolitan communities es ogy ee by 
petty rivalries) and non-metropolitan ones, which, 
unconscious of each other’s existence. 
rousing the attention and sympathies of the scattered bodies, 
in order to the supply of ineir common want, was afforded 
by the interest felt by all in the Damascus tragedy, and 
in the philanthropic mission which had, under Providence, 
so successfully vindicated Judaism before the world. The 
history of our attempt then to procure the foundation of a 
training school for a Jewish ministry needs not to be recapitu- 
lated here; it will be found circumstantially detailed in Nos. 5, 
6, and 7 of our first annual volume. 3 
To awaken the sympathies, and nevertheless fail to enlist the 
co-operation, of the public, in the foundation of an ecclesiastical 
’ training establishment, was to effect very little. In those days, no 
link of @mmunication, no organ of public opinion, existed, 
whereby to represent the scattered evidences of our national sym- 
pathy, ortorally the straggling elements of our religious power and 
enterprise. Therefore it was, that we.turned to the third method 


of public instruction, and sought to procure the establishment of | S 


an Anglo-Jewish Press, as an engine whereby to operate upon 
the we 8 mind, both from within and from without, to “‘ agitate”’ 
for useful objects, to combat prejudices, and to defend our 
sacred institutions. The readers of this periodical may easily 


trace how unwillingly we consented to bear the whole brunt of 


this important undertaking. The following passage appears in 
the first issue after the prospectus or experimental number ; 
(vide Vol. 1, p. 9). and such has been our language throughout. 
.“ Our expectations are, that perseverance will excite interest, 
and perchance arouse sympathy ; that public opinion, seeking the 
only channel open to it, will at length stimulate those whose duty it 


is, OF whose ambition it may be, to lead and act by means of 


ublic opinion. We learn already that our ‘Voice,’ however 
eeble, is still heard and felt. Already is our advocacy appealed 
to, our censure invoked;—already can we adduce not only bene- 


volent impulses awakened, and useful energies aroused to action 


by Our agency, but numerous expressions of an anxious desire in 
' the most distant congregations to learn what is done, and what 

has to be done, for the religious and social advancement of Israel. 
The circulation, wide and varied, though small, which we have 
already secured, presefits a sufficient nucleus for the formation of a 
en influence for right ends. All we ask is that such an in- 

uence be fostered, that it be instructed and guided. It is for this 
we have stepped forth ; and we again refer to our opening Address 
in order to prove, that we but wish this work to be done, and do not 
contend that it is we who either can or ought to do it.” 


The undertaking proved far more formidable than we had 
even antici . Those from whom we had looked for literary 
co-operation, held back unexpectedly—becatise, of the jealousy 


~ with which so novel and inflexible an “ intérloper ” was re- 


garded by that class, whose influence had hitherto been all-pow- 
erful an juestioned, by those upon whose infallibility none 
-but the most thoroughly independent might dare to cast even 


the shadow of aquestion. Another class of active obstructives 
was found in those officials, od, yt and unpaid, whose ease was to 


be disturbed by this unusual sort of supervision and criticism. 


The agian of both classes served to deprive us-of many 
desirable auxiliaries, and to divest us personally of much of 
_ that popularity which had been accorded to our earlier public 


Since then, the inflexibility of our originally avowed principles, 


and the conscientious devotion of our energies to the common: 


good, 
many among 
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The want was | censorship. For ourselves, with an obj 


absence of the class whose vocation might 


so far asa 
ommunity of feeling or purpose was concerned, were almost 
An opportunity for 


yy, gm of the hostility of both extremes in this age of 
| s, have reconciled v the classes just 
a bed, to the advantages of an hongst and good natured 


ect to aid rather than 
to please, we have been content, knowing how popular fayor 
depends upon a sailing with the stream, to pay the penalties of 
stemming that current, for the. sake of the more solid and en. 
| — service we might thereby render to the cause in which 
we enlisted, Advice unsought, even though it be pertinent 
and service unbidden, even though it be good service, need 
aspire to higher guerdon’ than present thankfulness. One of 
the penalties paid for success in such a cause, is to find the motive 
carped at, and the merit, little as it may be, denied. It js q 
consolation, so circumstanced, to trace the undercurrent of 
events, bearing ever onwards despite the fickle breath which 
ripples the surface. 
t us, gentle reader, take a review of the present [state of 
Jewish interests in their several aspects, and note tlie progress 
recorded in five years. It is not that we would prefer a 
claim to have shared in effecting this progress, but that the uses 
of a public organ, if only to chronicle the projection, rise, and _ 
accomplishment of useful objects, and the suggestion thus made 
to others to emulate and to imitate, may be rendered agreeably 
manifest. To ourselves, the review will be at least consolatory, 
as demonstrating that if our humble efforts have accomplished 
' but little, much has nevertheless been accomplished ; and to 
our patriotic readers, even this reflection: will afford gratifi- 
cation, though it be only a renewal of the same feelings already 
experienced. 
First in rank stands our spiritual welfare. Five years a 
this charge was, as we have said, in feeble hands. The autho- ~ 
rity was scarcely recognised, even beyond a single metropolitan 
Synagogue ; the rest, together with the provincial and colonial — 
ynagogues, were virtually and actually .beyond the pastorship - 
of the Chief Rabbi, whose supervision was only tolerated where 
it might prove acceptable. Schism then had reared its head, and 
its evils, aggravated by the party spirit of angry laymen, served: 
to provoke rather than to reclaim, and therefore enlisted popular 
sympathy in many congregations onthe wrong side. - Now, hap- 
pily, all the recognised Synagogues of the empire following the 
Minhag Ashkenaz, are, for the first time in their history, united - 
under one Chief Rabbi, severally pledged against unauthorised . 
ritual deviations, and prepared to move only with license: and in 
concert. ‘That the vocation of The Voice of Jacob in this re- 
volution has not been merely that of a panegyrist, may be 
gleaned from the article ‘ Ecclesiastical Direction” vol. I. 
p- 121 (April 1842), and especially the appeal made when am 
nouncing the dissolution of the Dr. Hirschel 
(vol. II. p. 60). 

Another phase of progress in our spiritual concerns, is the in- 
creased number of those who now lecture from the pulpit, {if 
not yet in the as. still in provincial, colonial, Ame- 
rican, and other Eiiglish-speaking congregations.) The college 
for training a ministry is, strange to say, not yet actually com- 
menced in England, but it is known that Dr. Adler’s endeavours _ 
have succeeded in enlisting much valuable aid, preparatory to 4 
general ‘ides fF a project he has admitted to be so primarily — 
essential, 

Education, too, has made good progress, though it be but a slow 
one; the number of new Jewish schools is at least equal to the _ 
accession of preachers alluded to in the oe paragraph ; 
and Jewish parents are becoming more and more disposed ~ 
to prefer them. All that now remains is, to make such ~ 
schools as efficient, generally, as similar establishments among 
Christians. The efforts of this Journal for education, ma be 
gleaned from its direct appeals so early as Vol. I, p. 12. (“ ae 
ish Educational Association”’), and again, peepee to the 
establishment of the Institution at Sussex Hall. (vol. ILI. p- 97.) 
} Public charitiesalso, are admitted to 

than formerly, and if office-bearing 
against amalgamation or reform, the fact 


predilections still hold out 
that what is now done 


endeavours, of a less onerous as well as of a less useful character, is done under the public eye, is disposing even office-bearers 


aspire rather to the credit of achieving good, than of acquiring 
distinction. The indisposition to sv ef and publish statisti"? 
will thus in time be conquered, ps then the ever ready Soh 2 
lanthropy of our people will rather glory. in effecung ™™" 
charity, than in supporting many charities. __ fas been 
| Oursocial, or as some would say, political progress, 


aan 


bebetteradministerednow 


> 
~ 
> 
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. . tosuggest, exhort,-warn, criticise, and record, is so generally felt 


indeed, rapid of late years, and must soon be complete in all 
respects, An Anglo-Jewish - press can scarcely aspire to more 
credit in such matters, than the exercise of a soun discretion ; 
and that frequently dictates mere passiveness. There is a wide | 
difference between the concessions made to the agitation got up 
by a body, banded together for obtaining sich concessions, 
and the spontaneous Justice of a government or a legislature, 
rendered to the merits and the capabilities for public service of 
an unobtrusive class,—one having, as towards the state, no class 
interest Such concessions, are the eligibility to municipal office, 
and the repeal of certain obstructions consequent on Jewish pro- 
fession, yielded by this country to its Jewish citizens. ‘Time was, 
when there prevailed among us an inordinate appetite for political 
advancement ; and it was then the duty of a Conservative Jew 
rather to repress than to stimulate such ambition; for, while the 
only prominent members of the Jewish body seemed to set the ex- 
ample of regarding politica! equality as the chief good, and religi- 
ous obligation as only an inconvenient clog upon advancement, 
- there was always danger of contagion. Now, however, prominence 
_ is equally possessed by those who hold religious obligation as the 
pomey. uty, and there is, morever, an ec authority, 
aving a position warranting remonstrance, reproof, or even con- 
demnation, of any Jewish public man who, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall set his Judaism at nought. In this healthy state 
of things, those who have their private misgivings of a ten- 
dency of throwing open what may prove dangerous avenues to 
ambition, may rest conscientiously satisfied in leaving the res- 
ponsibility of interference, when needful, where it more pro- 


perly belongs. Meanwhile, the privilege, and the proper voca- | 
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| daism we have been 


— 


No. 25, p. 194) a fit representative of the constitutional“and sci- 
entific interests of our Ccountry—witness the greeting of Cham- 


bers’ Journal, fit of the popular 


press, (vo}. ii. p. 71)—witness the indomitable championshi 
our lamented fellow-labourer, Charlotte Elizabeth, the best 
embodiment we have known of cthical Christianity. 

Gentle reader; Do not construe these citations as suggested 
by pride in the success of our own labours ;—not ours has been 
the achievement, for none better than we know . with how little 
capability beyond an honest devotion to the interest of Ju- 
rmitted to reach thus far. Our design in 
this mode of taking leave of a public, indulgent beyond pre- 
cedent, is threefold :—to justify our withdrawal at the period 


always indicated for that step—to encourage our successors te 
strive for the same object in the same spirit—and to shew the © 


Jewish public that it is alike their interest and their duty to 
foster the efforts of an honestly directed Anglo-Jewish press. 
On this last-named point we are unwilling here to dilate, but 
we copy on another page the very pertinent observations of an 
esteemed contemporary in America, ‘* On the moral power of 
the Jews in Eurepe’’ by means of the press. We take leave to 


add, that it might and ought to be the British Jews whose moral. - 


influence, so exercised, should give the, primary impulses to 
their European brethren. That such might, indeed, be the 
natural vocation of the Anglo-Jewish pressts readily proved by 
the fact, that even this little journal has been reprinted’ at the 
antipodes, and translated into Spanish for the astern Jews, 
_and that the impulse given by its agency has been followed b 

several other analogous publications, not merely in the English 


tion of the press, has been to record the progress of liberality, 
and the reasons for it, so that the report may be reproduced 
and have its sympathetic effect in countries in which Jews are 
less favoured. 


—_ 


own WITHDRAWAL. 


And now a few words in explanation of our own withdrawal - 
from the post we. have hitherto occupied. The considerations | 


- which in former times prevailed, and were construed by others | 


as making our connexion with the journal indispensible, have 
no longer any force. At this moment, the occasion for an Anglo- 
Jewish organ, nay, the absolute necessity for a periodical press, 


and recognised, that an actual and increasing demand affords suf- 
~ ficient inducement, inacommercial sense, to undertakeitssupply. 


language here, in America, and in the West Indies, but in other 


! angsen*s, in various parts of the world, And how long shall it 


be before the English Jews, without whose example or co-ope- 
ration their brethren in other countries would hesitate to em- 
bark in any nationa! undertaking; how long shall it be, we ask, 
before their press shall be so fostered and strengthened, as to 
become-a moral engine commensurate with their pretensions in 
the face of the world, and inthe opinion of posterity ? 

In the hope and expectation that our Jewish patriots may. 
become more and more aroused to the capabilities of a J iwiek 
press, and to the obligations and advantages that are associated 
therewith, we noW resign this journal, such as we have been 
permitted to make it, into the charge of other and abler hands; 
and the best wish we can offer- On the occasion is, that this in- 


In other words, the Anglo-Jewish press, at five years of age, can 
stand alone, and its charge now affords an acceptable vocation 
to literary men. Nor need they dread the disfavor and ob- 
structions which encountered the first appearance of an inde- 
pendent press, at-a most critical period of our religious and so- 
cial interests. It was then, perhaps, after all only natural, that 
the most prominent representatives of those inférests—so imper- 
fectly understood even within our own communities, and no 
less imperfectly by the general public—should fear to be com- 
‘ promised by a zeal apparently without experience. That 
we were not insensible to the extreme delicacy of the task 


strument may soon serve to give efficiency to those other forms 
of a religious and moral:-training, whose representatives are the 
minister and the schoolmaster. eee 

-- Once more, gentle reader, we render thanks for an indulgence 
upon which this valedictory address is the last draft ; and pray 
the God of our fathers‘to. hasten the fulfilment of Israel’s na- 
tional destiny, accomplishing thereby the happiness of mankind, 

JACOB A. FRANKLIN. 
London, September 10th, 5606. 


Jerusalem Hospital, Schools, §c.—We find ourselves unwil- 


which then devolved upon us, and that. our direction of | lingly dragged into another reference to the-libel. upon us by the 


the new engine has not done prejudice ~to any single 
Jewigh interest, may be gleaned from the gratifying-fact, that 
we have since enlisted and maintained down to this hour, an 
avowed support from—the Rev. The Chief Rabbi, represen- 
tative of our religious interests—from Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 
Chairman of the Deputies of the British Synagogue, and champion 
of Jewish interests everywhere.—from the Barons Rothschild, 
Messrs. Salomons, De Castro, Isaac Cohen, and other re- 
presentatives of our extermal interests—from leading members of 
the provincial and colonial synagogues—and from foreign Jews, 
extending from China tothe Americas, and from ‘Russia to the 
southern extremity of Africa. And be it observed, that the sup- 
port and countenance of all the-first named, are not a mere sub- 
scription for a public journal which will be heard and must be 
veal, but support to an extent which can only sym- 
_ pathy and approbation. -Again, how have the egitimate labours 
of an bos. ewish press been greeted by the Gentile friends of 
 Terael and of mankind. Witness the flattering sentiments of 


sire on the subject; 4th, That he did not even need the infor- 


Jewish Chronicle and its abettors. 


Khazan, is inexplicable enough; but still more so is their pro- 
duction of a document purporting to be the reply of R. Moshe, 
or a dictation by the party 


which, whether it be a fabrication 
‘The confession seems to be 


holding it, has never reached us. 


made by the Chronicle, that we have detected its employer in . 
these calumnies ; hence we are new compelled to tear off his 


mask, and declare—Ist., That we believe him to be Mr. Asher 


Samson; 2nd, That we have yet to learn that he is what he pre- © 


tends to be,‘* A subscriber to the £100 fund;” 3rd, That he 
was long since formally offered every information he could de- 


mation, having been already aware how it was that the money, 
in some instances contributed expressly for the schools, &c., 


* We cannot suppose R. Moshe any party to this publication of a private 


letter, without our concurrence first obtained; but to prevent misappre- 


hension, we express ourselveg Satisfied with the promulgation of our views 


_ that distingnished philanthropist, the late Duke of Sussex, (vol. I. 


as expressed in that letter. 
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How they have managed to 
obtain and keep possession of our original letter to Rabbi Moshe - 


| 
| 
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mous vote of a general meeting, and from all we have heard 


could not be sent to any mere hospital; 5th, That he has | 
shrunk from employing the ig Pg publicly offered to him, | 
to expound and advocate in -Vowe of Jacob his particular 
plans for the assistance of the Palestine Jews; (vide vol. iv., 
p. 133;) 6th, That the claim put forth in the Chronicle—that he 
was associated in a committee for-such purposes with Sir M. 
‘Montefiore, Baron, Rothschild, Messrs. Cohen, Foligno, and 
other gentlemen of reputation—was not substantiated ; and 7th, 
That the title of Treasurer for the Holy Land, which he seeks (in 


the Chronicle, anonymously) to fasten upon Sir M. Montefiore, | 


on the authority of Vallentine’s Almanack, had been publicly 

repudiated by Sir Moses, (vide Voice of Jacob, vol. iii. p. 212.) 
We do not know whether the Chronicle was hired also to 

make the insinuation. that we contemplated a malversation of 
the fund, or whether the inyention is original to the editor-in 
chief (no one seems to think it worth while to take off his 
mask); any how, the imputation has now dwindled down iato 
this pitiful charge :— 

‘* The money was collected three ycarSngo, and remaincd in the 
hands the proprietor -of ‘Voice’ without 
any interest, until it was but very recently, according to his 
own statement (three months ago) invested in the three-per-_ 
cent. consols.”—“* Jewish Chronicle,” 4th Sept., 1846. 


“Now the writer of this must at the time have had the data in’ 
his own hands (Voice of Jacob-passim) proving that, not we, 
but Messrs. Masterman and Co., as formally appointed bankers 
to “A fund in aid of a Jewish Hospital, Industrial schools, &c., 
at Jerusalem,” received the amounts collected ;—that the bulk 
was not paid even to them by the ladics collecting until August, 
1844 ;—that, after some months of unsuccessful endeavours to 
induce others to accept the charge, the amount was transferred 
from Messrs. Mastermans’ bank direct into the funds ;—and 
that iwo half-years’ dividends had fallen due thereon up to July 
last. 

“These imputations, though petty, are libellous, and the pub- 
lishers and printers are no doubt indictable, if we could condes- 
cend to deem that our character and standing required vindication 
against such assailants. We can, however, thank God, afford to 
ineet them with contempt, and theyshould not have had even this 
passing notice, but that we think to do good service on retiring 
trom. public life,.in laying bare, prospectively, and for the 
sake of others, the character of such trading in the s!ander of 
public men. 

We are on the eve of a bricfabsence on the Continent, but we 

“need scarcely repeat the expression of our anxiety that-some 
friend of Zion may, meanwhile, provide the opportunity of ap- 

plying the fund consistently with the trust, or else devise a 


means of relieving us from the responsibility, whether wholly 
or in part. | | 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Jewish Literati.—There are at this moment assembled in 
. London, Dr. Zunz, of Berlin, the celebrated Hebrew scholar 
and archeologist; Dr. E. Carmoly of Brussels, the Orientalist 
and Editor of the Revue Orientale; and Dr. G. Riesser, of 
Hamburgh, the eloquent champion of the social rights of the 
German Jews, - 
Manchester:-—The T. Z. W. contains a-notice ofa testi- 
monial presented to Mr.. J. J. Levy, late of Hamburgh, in 
acknowledgment of this services as occasional 
yppin“Sya. The tribute was resolvéd upon by the unani- 


was exceedingly well merited. 


fteligions in the British Empire.—tt is a startling yet indis- 
_putable fact, that if we decide according to numbers, Paganism. 
must be pronounced to~be the religion of the British empire; 
The numerical order of the four great religious distinctions 
prevailing in the empire is—first, Paganism ; second, Mahome- 
danism ; third, Protestantism; fourth, Romanism.—Globe. 


Co 


number of (deaths_in Algiers is as follows. Europeans, 4°29 
per cent. per annum; (in Paris the mortality is 3°27 per cent.) 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


tive Mortality.—According to the Moniteur, the Seta whether his health will this year 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Jamaica, 7th Aug.—The Bazaar in aid of the Jewish chari-- 
ties closed last night, having proved a most brilliantly suc- 
cessful undertaking, even beyond the expectations of its 
managers, The accounts are not yet made up, for several 
reports are to come in, but it is generally believed that the 
surplus proceeds will leave no less than 600J. available for the 
charities. The whole affair has been carried through with 
enthusiasm, and obligations are ll towards 
the liberal contributors from England, wirose gifts general] 
were characterised by much good taste, and realized high 
prices. ‘To-the Voice of Jacob thanks are no less due, for the 
sympathy its columns have shown to the undertaking, and for 
the influence of its advocacy for this benevolent enterprise. 


Famine in Palestine.—A letter received in Trieste, repre. 
sents a grievous famine to prevail throughout Palestine, in con- 
sequence of the drying up of rivers and other waters. In Sq. 
phet, where many Jews reside, several have died of actual star- 
vation. ~ 

Distress in Jerusalem.—** The editors-of the Cup of Salvation, 
Rev.D. M. Isaacs, and Mr. Moses Samuel, have received the 
following communication from the Rev. S. M. Issacs, their 
agent in New York.—‘ Number 5 of the miyyw py> has been 
received, and the beneficial effects resulting from it will be seen 
in the statement I shall now give you.” Sampson Simson, barris- 
ter-at-law, residing in the county of Westchester, a subscriber 
to the ‘Cup,’ was so much impressed with your article upon 
the ‘Famine in the Holy Land,’ as to remit to me four hun 
dred dollars for the relief of our starving brethern living there, 
which I herewith send to you.—The above was received by” 
the editors a few days back, and forwarded to Hirsch Lehren, - 
Esq., Amsterdam, to be sent to its destination.” 

MiscELLANEA.—In the Upper Rhine provinces of Frarce, 
nine Jews have just been elected as municipaf councillors, in- 
cluding one mayor and one assistant mayor. In the lower 
provinces, ten Jews have been elected to municipal office.—— 
At Winzenheim, the Rabbi of a small Rhenish congregation, 
in order to.avoid the objections to a protracted synagogue 
service, has separated the nny, or proper morning service, 
from the reading of the law and additional service, D1) “7”. 
There is an interval of two hours between the two.—-—At 
Koritschau, & domain of the Baron Rothschild, that gentle- 
man, in giving 1000 florins to the poor without distinction ot 
creed, took the occasion to exhort-his dependants to live in 
fraternal harmony, and to forget their mut prejudices. 


““ New Mission to Poland.—A Niirnberg paper, dated 26 July, 
mentions the presence in Fiirth, of Mons. Altaras, president of 
the commercial tribunal of Marseilles. This gentleman is well 
known for his benevolent and successful exertions to promote 
the social improvement of the Jews in Algiers, and is on his 
way to Russia with the same object as that undertaken by 
Sir Moses Montefiore,—to ameliorate the lot of the Jews in 
Russia and_Poland. It is said that Mons. A. is authorised by - 
the French governnient to offer those” Jews an asylum. ir 
Algiers, and to assist them in such an emigration. He is un- — 
derstood to be armed with large funds, and influential recom- 
mendations, from Mons. Guizot and others, and that he.ls now - 
on his way to Berlin, where he will wait further instructions. ; 

The Berlin Times of the 8th August, contains a letter a¢- 
dressed by Mons. Altaras, as President of the Marscilles Con- — 
sistoire, to the Editor, correcting the statements put ahr 
from Niirnberg. He disavows the honor of being President . 
the Marseilles Tribunal of Commerce, although an ex-Judge a 
that institution, and denics that he is deputed by the ste 
government. He disclaims. any idea of provoking a compar 
son with Sir Moses Montefiore, whom he regards as _—" 
high. above himself in means, in talent, and in ner oot 
zeal for all Jewish interests. ‘He expresses himselt © 
enable him to make a 
tour of the Russian Empire. He declares it a duty of aoe 
nity to prevent the excitement of ungrounded hopes 12 | 


—Mussulmana 3°24 per cent.—Jews 2°16 per cent. only. a 


di inted. 
bosoms of the unhappy Poles, only to be wofully | wd 
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_ WESTERN JEWISH GIRLS’ FREE SCHOOL. 


| ee Sept. Ist, 5606 (1846.) 
Copy of Official Minutes.—First Meeting of Subscribers and 
onors to the Fund, held at the Committee Room, 59, Greck 
street, Soho square, on Tuesday, Sept. Ist, 1846. . 
S. A: Hart, Esq., R. A., Chairman. 
At a meeting of the subscribers and donors to the Western 
Jewish Girls’ Free School, held at the Committee Room, 59, 
Greek street, Soho square; S. A. Hart, Esq., R. A., took the 
chair at seven o'clock precisely, and said :—** It was a remark- 
able fact, that while they had had a Boys’ school for some time, 
no provision whatever had been made for the education of Girls, 
until, at length, the Chief Rabbi, informed of this anonulous 
state of things, on the 10th of April last, addressed a letter to 
the Committee of the Western Institution for educating boys, 
calling their attention to this sad deficiency, and entreating them 
to use their best exertions in supplying the. important desidera- 
tum of a school for girls. He (the Chairman) dwelt on the 
. advantage of ‘haying Dr. Adler's sanction and patronage, and 
~congratulated the meeting that Mr. Johnson had not only been 
successful in collecting money, but in securing the very influen- 
tial patronage of H. R. H: the Duke of Cambridge, Baroness 
de Rothschild, and Lady Montefiore. Ile then read his Royal 
Highness the Duke's reply to Mr. Johnson’s letter, showing that 
his Royal Highness granted his patronage on the understanding | 
that the school was to be conducted on orthodox principles. 
The following is a copy:— 


| “ Cambridge House, July 3lst., 1546. 

“ Sir,—I have received the commands of the Duke of Catnbridge - 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th instant, and | 
to request that you will have the goodness to inform the Committee 
of the Western Institution for Educating, Clothing and Apprentic- 
ing Jewish Boys, that His -Royal Highness has great pleasure in 
complying with their request, by becoming the Patron of the Girls’ 
Free School, atthe Western part of London, which they are going to 
establish under the personel superintendence of the Rev, Dr. Lies. 

‘T have the honor to remain. Sir, . 

Your most obedient servant, 

“J. M. Johnson, Esq.” - “J, KNESE BECK.” 


no such deficiency as the want of a girls’ school. It was indeed 
argued by some, that too much education would unfit the girls 
for their stations in lite; but he did not see why the means 
should be withheld from them to raise themselves in the scale 
of society. The good example was set us by others, and it was 
hard that any portion of our community should be debarred™ 
from becoming the architects of their own fortunes, by employ- 
‘ ing the advantages of at least a general education; for his own 
. part, he decidedly objected to the argument before mentioned, 
as he believed that vice was almost invariably the concomitant 
of ignorance; considering also that the girls would one day 
become the mothers in Israel, it-was but fair, nay, imperatively 
necessary, that they should be duly trained forthe important duties 
that would devolve on them in that capacity. The Chatrman 
then mentioned the favourable state of the res which was almost 
_ unprecedented considering the infancy of the institution. The 
amount was £179 Is. He next read from the rules laid down 


by the Chief Rabbi for the internal management of the school, 


the subjects which were to be taught there ; they embraced the 
useful and the ornamental; the moral and religious education 
of the girls. Besides the superintendence of the Chief Rabbi 

~ himself and a Committee of Management, a Committee of Ladies. 

- would also be formed.. It would be for the Committce of Ma- 
nagement hereafter to settle all further details. The meeting 

was not committed to anything that might be done that evening 

in respect of details. The Chairman concluded by calling on 

Mr. Johnson, the honorary Secretary, Who would put the 
~-meeting in possession of all the details of the Institution which 

he had so zealously fostered and brought to maturity. (Ap- 

ks Mr. a rose amidst applause, and returned thanks to 
the Chairman for the encomium he had passed on him. -He 
articularly dwelt on the fact, that all: that had been done had 
een effected within the ‘space of six wecks. He thanked the 
meeting for the kind reception he had met with at their houses. 


; 
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Now, it did appear to him (the Chairtiian) that there should be | 


-gence and knowledge of business, and was quite sure that 


He had collected £110 4s, 6d., part of which amount.had been 
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laced with the trustees of the Union Bank of London (£72); he 
had now £13 in his hands, which would be handed over to the 
elected treasurer. The collection had been ably assisted by Mr. 
Kisch, wh had succeeded in collecting £16, which amount was 
in the hands of Mr. A. R. Jacobs; £52 was as yet outstanding. 
When the establishment was first proposed, they had calculated 
the minimum at £120 for the support of the school for one 
year; they were anxious to secure the amount ere they opened 
the school, Having represented this-to Dr. Adler, the Chief 
Rabbi advised them to relax from that amount; still, the school 
must be placed on a secure foundation, and have a guarantee 
for its future existence. The Chief Rabbi had promised to be 
present at the opening of the school, when he would address 
the meeting in the vernacular tongue. The provisional, Com- 
mittee had engaged temporary premises, also an efficient go- ~ 
verness, who was approved of by the Chief Rabbi, and would 
be permanently cigaged, provided she gave satisfaction to the 
committee. Mr. Johuson then read the list of subscribers and 
donors, the total amount being £179 ls. Thus far, he said, he 
begged tu cungratulate the meeting on the success of the cause ; 
it was theirs, and whatever position he might be placed in that 
evening he would not abate his exertions. The principal duty 


any one who accepted an office was, he thought, tohavehis . 


eye fixed on the funds. - 
The Chairman here called upon the meeting to announce fur- 
ther subscriptions, 
Mr. Keeling then rose and said, the principles of the Institu- 
tion had been so well laid down, that evening, that he needed — 
not dwell upon them; it was better they should proceed to the 
executive. He was sorry to see so thin an assemblage, but that 
-hould not discourage those who were truly interested in the 
cause, ‘The chairman had ably dilated on the advantages of 
education to the humbler classes. There was a vast amount of 
talent-amongst the Jews; the worthy chairman himself was a 
distinguished instance of it, and they ought to hold out encourage- 
ment to all to raise their stations in life. They had to look to 
the ladies to promote the interests of that charity; they best 
knew the_first question in engaging a servant was to ascertain 
whether he or she could read and write, and that in the nega- 
tive case, the better educated servant took the precedence. — In 
conclusion, he begged to propose Mr. Johnson as the President 
of the Institution. (Applause.) 
Mr. Jacobs rose to.second the motion. He apologised for 
not being able to- address the audience in a more becoming- 
manner; he was more’ an acting than a speaking man. He had 
exerted himself tor the boys as well as tor the girls, and he en- 
tertained the best hopes for the success of the school under the 
influential patronage of Dr. Adler and H. R. H. the Duke of - 
Cambridge. Mr. Johnson had done more than any one for the 
school, and they could certainly not have made a better choice. 
The Chairman begged to corroborate Mr. Jacobs’ statement ; 
bore testimony.to Mr. Jaghnson’s services; eulogised his ntelli- 


tor temper, urbanity, and zeal, there was none better qualified 
for the office of President than Mr. Johnson. Le then asked 
the meeting whether they had any one else to propose. Onthe 
question being put from the chair, there was an unanimous show 


hands for Mr. Johnson, whereupon the Chairnian stated that 
President. . 


Mr. Johnson had been duly electe ee: 
Mr. Johnson rose and thanked the meeting. He thought the 
task he was about to undertake was a very onerous one. He 
would not be elaborate on the occasion, for it was quite self-evi- 
dent how necessary it was to educate the females. He was not. 
prepared to enter into anything further than to express his deep 
sense of their kindness. He spoke of the room in which they. 
were assembled (the school-room of the boys), and alluded. 
to their intention of an amalgamation; but it was not considered 
proper to do so now, the funds having been collected for.the 
definite purpose of establishing a girls’ school. Hereafter they | 


might succeed in effecting so desirable an object; he had had con- 


versations with competent persons on the subject; their opinions 
were,—a Free School should be perfectly free; there should be. 
no tax whatever on the recipients of its benefits; it should 
hold out no other prospects than those of education, every trans- __ 
gression of this principle led to mismanagement. Such might ’ 
have been done in by-gone times, or even now, at the cost of 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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individual benefactors, as in the instance of the Jews’ Free 


School in the city, where a portion of the pupils was clothed 
by the munificence of the Baroness de Rothschild, but as a 
general rule, the whole available funds of the school should be 
applied to education, to the exclusion of all ideas about uni- 
forms. Mr. Johnson also referred to his conversations with the 
Chief Rabbi on this subject. On the continent these things 
were better managed than in this country. Jewish elementary 
books were there being published daily, while there was a great 
lack, a deplorable dearth of them in this country, but it was to 
be hoped, and he (Mr. J.) sincerely trusted, they would soon 
see an improvement in these matters ; the system to be carried 
out in this school was to be a mixed one, consisting of the Ger- 


man and the English, at least a trial was to be made for one 


year; he apprehended no failure, for he was sure they would all 
act well together under the guidance of their worthy Chief 
Rabbi. The age of girls was not limited; they might be. ad- 
mitted from childhood ‘to womanhood. The Committee also 
would consider the propriety of establishing an evening school, 
and the best hopes might be entertained. He would not sham 
modesty and speak of his incompetency to fill the office of Pre- 
sident, but he begged to tell them that if he was not qualified 
for jt he would himself so. Having once more thanked 
the meeting, he sat down amidst applause. Mr, Johnson then 
pores Mr. S. A. Samson as Vice President; there could not 
e a more fit person for the office. = 
Mr. S. Solomon rose to second him ; he knew how difficult it 
was to get men to act, and he was glad to see that the younger 
members of the community were interesting themselves in the 
cause of education. On 
Mr. Samson was elected nem. con: | 
The Chairman felt much pleasure in announcing the election 
to the meeting ; he had often witnessed Mr, Samsun’s zeal; to 
exert himself in a good cause was with him quite a common 
practice, not a mere theory. i 4 | 
Mr. Samson returned thanks, first t6 the meeting generally, 
and next to the president elect in particular for proposing him ; 
he would not again dwell on the advantages of education, as 
they had already been so well dilated on. — 
_ The Chairman said the next thing to be done was to elect a 
treasurer. | 
Mr. Samuel Solomon proposed Mr. Jacobs for that office ; 
he would not like to lose such a veteran.in the service ; he had 
been a greatbenefactor to the institution, and he (Mr. Solomon) 
felt therefore great pleasure in proposing Mr. J. as treasurer. 


Mr. Lazarus seconded the motion; a more solvent gentleman 
could not be found. . ‘ | 


_ Mr. Jacobs said he was too old; it was uscless to accept 
acting. He would like to sce younger man 
‘elected. ~ - 


Mr. Johnson was obliged to Mr. Jacobs for his candour, but | Jad 


- as he had a great interest in the school, he begged to propose 
Mr. Keeling as treasurer. 
Mr. Jacobs seconded the motion. On the question being put 
from the chair, Mr. Keeling was elected nem. con, 
The: Chairman eulogi 
not have been more fortunate in their choice ; he had known 


that gentleman for a considerable time as an excellent man of | 


business. ~ . | 
Mr. Keeling rose to return thanks: he accepted because he 
would not throw any obstacle in the way; he promised to ex- 
ert himself to the utmost of his power w merease the funds, 
otherwise the office of treasurer was a mere empty sound ; he 
thought as this was an infart institution they had especially to 


keep in view the future. Mr. K. rose to a’ committee- 
man; and stated that §. A. Hart, A, thei chairman, 
had made a great sacrifice in coming that evening, and he 


had 
tion. 


e question being put from the chair, 


Mr. Keeling ; the meetang could. 


no doubt his name would ad¢c grest weight to the institu- | 
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) 


Mr. S. Solomon next propoerd Mr. 
the committee. Mr. Samen ben Ty 
being pnt from the chair, Mr. Jacule 
r. Jacobs returned thanks, to 
could, erpecially in the summer. 

Mr. Keeling rose to propose Mr. A.A. 
both a religious and learned mau. Mr. Jacwhe eeu: 


motion, | 
The Chairman spor very highly of hum as a me. 
man, being learn and ~vell qualified to Give 
educational matters. 
Mr. A. A. Goldsmid, jun. was then-clected bem ex 
The Chairman had no doubt Mr. G. woud a - 
pointment. 
Mr. Jacobs next proposed Mr. S.- Sol 
very useful on the committee. Mr 
the motion. 
Mr. S. Solomon was elect~ 
Mr. N. Defries was . 


had beer: 
to second 


Ohiinate r. Jones, but he | 
(Mr. Defries) beg~. ‘, and te Mr. 

Mr. Johnsor , pound Mr. Neumegen ; passed an encomium 
on-his mer.'s astfie proprietor over the space of 20 years of the 
largest Jewish educational establishment in this country : most 
of the present eminent men amongst-the Jews had been edu- 
cated by him. | 

‘Mr. j . Mottram seconded Mr. Johnson’s motion for Mr, Neu. 
megén’s election. On the question being put from the chair, 
Mr. Neumegen was elected mem. con. ce 
| Mr. N. Defries again proposed Mr. Lazarus, and was seconded 
by Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Joseph Lamert was proposed by Mr. S. A. Kisch, and 
seconded by Mr. Lagnar. : 

Mr. Lazarus begged to decline serving on the committec. 
The chairman, notwithstanding, asked for a shew of hands, 
when there appeared 7 for Mr. Lamert, and 8 for Mr. Lazarus, 
whose election was then annouticed. 

_ Mr. Lazarus said he had been on the committee of the Boys’ 
School for 16 years in succession, and believed he had always 
done justice to his office, but in this instance he must decline. 
Mr. L. was always glad to see persons elected who attended to 
their duty, and he begged to propose Mr. Salome, but that 
“ame declined serving. Another shew of hands having 

een called for, there appeared for Mr. Lamert 9, on the>con- 
trary 2. Mr. Lamert was declared elected. . 

The Chairman again referred to the plan of the school, ac- 
cording to which a Ladies’ Committee was to be elected. 
Mr. Johnson said there were two ladies in the room, Mrs. 


}Jones and Mrs. Fox, who had kindly volunteered to serve ou 


the committee, and to instract the girls in their religious duties. 
He begged publicly to return his sincere thanks to those 
les. 
Mr. Johnson, the president elect, ther. proposed a vote 0! 
thanks to the Rev. Dr. Adler for the warm interest he had 
evinced in the progress of the institution, and for the spirit and 
zeal with which he had seconded their ‘efforts in-promoting Ils 
success. The motion was seconded by Mr. S. Davidson, and 
carried by acclamation. = 
Mr. Johnson also proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. D. Asher, 
the secretary to the Chief Rabbi, for the ready manner 10 which 
he had consented to attend the meeting for the purpose of tak- 
ing official minutes; seconded by Mr. S. A Samson, and carriec. 
e Chairman having vaca ie 
_Mr. Keeling steele a vote of thanks to the shames oe 
his able conduct in the chair; they must certainly all ceca 
his urbanity and suavity, and the impartiality he had display i. 
that evening. Seconded by Mr. Johnson and carried by ace 
The Chairman returned thanks; was a 
to have attended as their chairman, and he was ag 2 of 
meeting for the indulgence extended to him ; finally rer | 
they would not abate their zeal. The meeting then separe®'™’ 


(sigued) 8, A. HART, B. A., Chairman 


aa * 


| 
Mr. Jacobs seconded the motion. The frovidont bev. 
ing put the question, S. A. Hast, Eeq.,.K.A., was elected by 
an acting one, exert | 


a 


< 


R’S APOLOGY TO HIS ELD 
STHREN IN GOD. - 


| beings succeeded both, and man, the chief of the omnivorous 
creatures, concluded the series; in fact, such is the order 


AVG A coarse, a selfish phrase, | -. | we meet with in the Mosaical account. According to this . a 
am When we would specify) «=~ account, the vegetables originally grew without the aid of the 
AA Sc aaning we think good, holy, great, solar light; here, then, we have the solution of the enigma, 
We call it “ Christian,”—why # | which the botany of the fossils has not enabled us to find. This 
~ Farin the alah par thoughts solution also accounts for the wonderful diffusion of vegetable 
Which indicates who kindly does, remains, over all latitudes. 


' : Man came last; he is a creature of the last epoch, yet. 
| his origin dates 5500 years ago. But he, toe, equally with 
Phrase-—phrase alas! unbrotherly— the vegetable and animal creation, experienced a revolution. 
Or Guelph or Ghibeline— bi The Bible teaches us that the original race of .man perished 


Albshould: ¢ laid oblations up pi in the waters of the deluge ; and geological discoveries, as well 
At man's one greater shrine. 


That slirine where h nd thoughts, wi souls, as historical and archavlogical researches, confirm the state- 
Thele offer ment. The Bible maintains mankind to-be the descendants of 

A common one parent stock. This truth, tor a long time disputed, has at 
‘To Him who us | last been acknowledged in our days, by the most eminent physt- 


oldgists and anatomists.. They have discovered, that the differ- 
ence of races does not necessarily require us to assume a * 
difference of origin for each of them; and even comparative 
philology demonstrates .more and more clearly the affinity 
which exists between all languages. | 


Yes, one in life, and hone, and death, 
And Immortality ; | 

For pian Ciod's noblest gift, time’s health, 
Alike dependent we. | 

One common Father there we'll know, 


Gave each his dwelling here, ~ | M. Marcel de Serres enumerates a_ still greater serics of 
And there alike from every eve : instances in which science confirms the statements_of the Bible. 
Ade’ ll wipe away the tear, Those who have paid due attention to his method of interpre- 
July 23, 1846, _ Epwarp Moray. tation will easily be able to muluply such instances. 
= Ingenious Conjecture.—In No. 29> 0f the Orient, (L:B.) 
rags $55 MONM OND nD Ip imi there is an ingenious conjecture as to the signification of the 
Hebrew word generally rendered reins, not only in the 
ate. ancient, but also in the modern versions of the bible. We lay 
PORN . }it before our readers, as at ali events deserving notice. “Having 
NISMS —{ deseribed the anatomical position, formation, and physiological 
functions of the reins.as also their mediate and very remote con- 
ith the h he write his surprise that these 
PORN nexion with the eart, the writer expresses his surpris hese 
ose | two organs, so distant fror: each other in position, and so unlike 


in formation and function, should so frequently be mentioned 

| together in the bible : (for in: tance, Jer. xi. 20. 12. Ps. vii. 10. 

xxvi. 2.) “He further calls attention to passages where we meet 

with the expression ms, when, from the context, we should 

rather have expected the term 35, heart: (for instance Jer. xvi. ~ 
10. Job-xvi. 13. Ps. xvi. 7.): and in other’ places to the con- 
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Trenslation. 
M.—How long, oh, fool! how long will you. 


Kelicve that all you hear is true 2 nexion-of py>> with. 25n fat— the reins being enclosed by a mass 
‘That you are fair, of fat (for instanee Lev. van 10. Deut. 14.) Considering? 
That-you have pelf further the etymology of nydz, it beingderived from "53 a vessel, 
And wisdom rare, | | ‘similar to the Latin vasa); considering its irregular plural in my 
_. Are sense itself. ; instead of p*, which is generally the case when the word is not 
Why wont you then believe the rest, © en in its literal signification, for instance q ov (hands); but- 
_— That you are but a fool at best ? in the signification of tools in the shape of hands nyw ete..—he 
E.—Forbid it heav'’n! allay such groundless fears, asks whether nv5s is not a homonyme, denoting first the large 


A {ual alone believes in all he hears. ri - bloodvessels, {vasa sanguifera) the arterics and veins in direct 


Conginwation or Rusgarcnes with Che then $0 feine 
which consist likewise of several membranes and vessels in a~ 
(From the French of Marcel de Serres.) tubular form. According to this, nya, accompanied by 35 or 
According to the Bible, the electric fluid pervades the whole | without it, would signify the organs in the chest; accompanied 
atmosphere, aud discharges itself in lightenings which extend , by 35n, it would signify the reius. 
to the ends of the earth. It was reserved for our agetodis- 
cover the power of electricity, to which allusion 1s here made.!| Shemuel Alealenst.—The gallant aud faithful Kaid * Shemuel 
' According to Meenerel, electricity travels with greater speed } Alvalensi was.one of the Spantsh exiles who fled to Fez, in 
than light ; the Tirtmer in one second traversing the distance of , Africa. Here he gained the affection of the king, but a rebel- 
90,000 lieus, while the latter travels only 30,000 in the samic | Tion breaking out, that monarch. lost both life and crown. - The 
pees, of time. Sint even all bodies contain in their molecules ‘grateful Shemuel, upon whom the death of-his friend and bene- 
ectric fluid in amazingly large quantities. Ifthe electric fluid | factor made a most painful impression, at the risk of his life 
contained in one single cube* of/water, were suddenly to escape ‘ formed a design for the restoration of the throne to the legumate 
_ Within the walls of @ house; the whole building would instantly | family, from which it had been wrested by the Sheriffs. in 
explode. The Mosaic account makes the vegetable creation | connection with other loyal subjects, who had elected him for 
presets the auimel; hence, several of the later naturalists | their leader, he fitted out scme-vessels and sailed towards Ceuta, — 
ave imputed en error to Moses. But we ‘in truth find | to relieve that place, which was very hard pressed by the Sheriffs. 
more vegetable then animal remains in the transition layers, | Having arrived, the intrepid warrior effected the debarkation 
whence we mey imfer the vegetable to have prec the | of his small but determined band, and at bs i gave the caemy 
- animal creation, gee otherwise they would have died. As the | battle. Without the loss of a single individuai, this troop con- 
herbivorous succeeded the carnivorous, so the omnivorous : sisted of only four hundred men,) he so completely routed the 


S. Nomologia, p. BO, 300. 
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sand remained upon the field of battle. ‘The following day the 
Sheriffs were obliged to retire, and Ceuta—the object of the 
 contest—was saved. | 


Martyres.—The magistrate of Sternberg, in the year 149 


I, 


condemned to death-twenty-seven Jews, (twenty-five men, and / 


two women,) after having extorted from them the absurd 
confession of having ill-used a ccnsecrated host, The Duke 
of Mecklenburg, in whose dominion Sternberg lies, actuated by 
the desire of saving the condemned from an ignominious and 


miserable death, left no means untried in order to induce them_ 


to embrace Christianity. But. though his power had been 
sufficient to force the Jews into a contession which sealed their 
temporal doom, he yet found himself too weak to prevail upon 
them to accept the proffered alternative. They unanimously 
- declared, that they would never depart from the law which their 
ancestors had directly received from the Lord. It is true, 


they said, God has for a time forsaken us ih consequence of | 


our sins, but we nevertheless, rely firmly upon His promises 
- made by the mouth of His prophets. They then encountered 
their fate with fortitude, and the souls of twenty-seven martyrs 
arose before the throne of God. To atone for the henious 
crime of the obstinate-Jews, whom even the stupendous miracles 
performed by ‘the ill-used host could not convert, (blood had 


believers,) the property of the victims was confiscated for the 
benefit of the church, two magnificent chapels were erected, 
—pilgrimages instituted, and absolution granted. The cloth in. 
' which the host had been wrapped, and which yet exhibits the 
drops of blood shed by the host, as well as the marble slab on 
which the crime and the punishment of the Jews are engraven, 
~~ are still shown to the devout visitor to one of the chapels. 


Jewish Toleration.—“ Judaism, in spite of-its rigour and severity 
to the Jews themselves, is nevertheless so very mild tonon-Israelites, 
that it generously allows the salvation of all men under the sole con- 
dition of their believing on God, and'conducting themselves with : 
humanity, without compeHing them to embrace Judaism+—whilst, on 
the other hand, Christianity, having made a monopoly of the salva- 
tion of souls, allows nobody to be smuggled over to heaven without 
— of the customs. The second point is, that the veracity of 

udaism is by no means contradicted by the moral corruption cf 
the Jews, because the Mosaic dispensation is a covenant between 
God and Israel for ever, independently of their adhering faithfully 
to it or not; it was an indissoluble contract for better for worse, 
. and ifthe Jews should now, preferring rather the common lot of 
_the Gentiles, than the peculiar blessings and afflictions which are 
attached to their-own distinction, renounce their prerogatives and 
peieioges. and say to the law of God, ‘ we will neither have thy 
oney nor thy sting,’ (as is the tendency of many new-fashioned 
Jews of our age, and especially of some so-called Rabbies_ in 
Germany, who wish to be not Jews but Germans ;) this desire on 
the part of the Jews would be entirely in vain, and they may 
choose what they please; they shall surely not alter the counsel of 
God, nor annul his covenant, which stands firm as the foundation 
of the world for ever. There is no medium for Jews, they must 
be either ‘a royal diadem in the hand of their God,’ or ‘ from the ’ 
sole of the foot even unto the head be covered with wounds, and 
bruises, and sores’ of his fatherly chastising rod. All the fearful 
_denunciations have been accomplished on them, they have been 
an astonishment, a proverb, and by-word amongst the nations, and 
after all their sufferings, in spite of their reluctance, they must 
ultimately turn to God with all their heart, and be his favoured 
people again. It is, moreover, no good argument against Judaism 
rom the Jews being demoralized, (if that should be the case,) for 
even if the whole Jewish nation should irrevocably-be corrupted, 
should apostatize, and entirely forsake their God, and there should 
remain in the whole world but one single pious and true Jew, even 
then, that single Jew, concentering in himself the whole people of 
God, would surely be the instrument in his hand to -bring about 
‘the accomplishmeut of all-his promises to the whole nation.” — Hoga. 
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foe, who counted more than thir thousand men, that five thou- |. 


gushed forth from.the wounds inflicted upon it by the un- | 
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“THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


Morar Power or tne. Jews ny Means or tue Press. 


Under a title similar to the above, our American contem- 
orary canvasses the influence at the command of his brethren 


“an the several European states. We extract the following 


passages. 


~ “Tt will be urged that the Jews themselves are disorganized, 
and the pages of the ‘ Occident,’ among other periodicals, have 

e testimony that they move not in solid columns; that 
whatever a serried line of moral warriors might achieve, is frit- 
tered away by the foolish bickerings and useless dissensions to 
which they have latterly yielded themselves. Nevertheless, gentle 


reader, there is a force in the unitarian principle which is the- 


basis of Judaism; it is one which robs the mind of a world of 
mysticism, and leaves it clear to apply itself to the acquisition of 
light and truth in whatever way and place they may Digs them- 
acives. Hence, the Jewish mind has seized upon the prominent 


. points: which hfe presents, ‘and it is elaborating them to work out 


& strong influence upon the Israelites themselves, but also upon all 
those who come within the circuit of the undulations produced by 


‘this vast upheaving of the once quiet surface of our existence, quiet, 


we mean, in the stagnation of the intellectual powers forced upon 
by the-agitation of troubles and persecutions which caused us to 
rust away in spiritual idieness, or. to waste our energies upon us 


“ But there are other channels through which, in modern days, 
mind can be reached: it is the mighty lever of the press, which: 
with all the atchfulness of governmental espionage will never- 
theless scatter Many a spark of light, or cast abroad the arrows of 
darkness for ra for wo.— Do our readers think that the Jews 
will not endeavour to make the weight of their strong arm felt 
through means of this lever? do they think that in the battle-of 
the mind, which now rages so fiercely, the men of Israel will not 
strike a single blow for the truth whichthey uphold? Israelites would 
deceive themselves, nor know. their own strength of character, if 
they could now believe that, despite of the evils of our age, there 
is not a strong religious, nay, healthy religious current flowing 
onward under all this violent agitation which we witness; and 
whilst this is the case, the flashes of truth will always appear from 
the midst of thoughts thrown out by Jewish writers; and these 
will strike home, and strike deeply into the minds of the masses, 
who will, despite of themselves, become indoctrinated with the 
spirit of Israel. The effect will thus not be one felt at the mement ; 
but it will move silently onward, and sink the deeper from its 
noiscless action. | 

“It is, however, curions to observe, how often the conversion 
organs pointedly contradict themselves, by giving currency to 
such articles as the following; will-they never learn wisdom ? 
why will they disturb a people who are so well able to take care 
of themselves.” | | 

(From the “ Jewish Intelligence.”’) 


| Mr. Wright’s letter of February 27th, contains some important 
remarks on the present novel position of the Jews in Europe. It'is 
the opinion of many, that we haveno longer any occasion to treat. 
the Jews as a separate and distinct people, and that they will, ere 
long, vanish in all their leading distinctive features, from the public 
view. Judging from what is going on in Germany, and elsewhere 
on the Continent, the Jews, on the contrary, seem only to have | 
reached a crisis, during which their strength is about to be put 
forward for the severity of a final struggle, in order to assume a 
new and more important position amongst the nations. Sixty years 
ago the Jews of Europe were walled off from the rest of the world 
in helpless seclusion, like the dry skeletons of a bygone civiliza- 


- tion; now we see them full of life and movement, armed with the 


keenest weapons: and ina short space of time, fighting on intel- 
lectual groans they have wrought out for themselves an unac- 
countable weight of power. : 

Through its moral and intellectual positions, and its commercial 


- relations; through science, literature, political craft, and the press, 


working with matchless combination, Judaism is at present walk- 
ing abroad in Europe, uprooting idolatry, propagating Deism, and 
is entering upon a new carecr of advancement, which those who 
know best the magic power of mental influence will be best able to 
| 

he proportion of Jews who receive a literary and scientific edu- 
cation is very great, owing to the proverbial liberality of the Jews 


to the poor of the same community; and once educated, there |. 
Seems no end to their clever activity. 


, Independently of the fifteen 
exclusively Jewish journals of. Germany, four-of which have made 
their appearance since the beginning of the present yeer, the daily 
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—. press of Europe is very much under the dominion of the 
ews ; as literary contributors, they influence almost every leading 
Continental newspaper, and as controversy seems to be their native 
air, and they bring into the field mental energies of no ordinary 
stamp, they find no lack of employment, and if any literary oppo- 
nent ventures to endeavour to arrest the progress of Judaism to 
political power, he finds himself held up to public notice, aud ex- 
sed to attack after-attack in most of the leading journals of 
hurope. Such, for instance, was the lot of a Roman Catiilic 
priest of Prague, who lately wrote a pamphiet, entitled, “ Gater 
Rath fiir Zeit der Noth,” (good advice for-a time of danger.) . 
directed against the advancing power of Jidaism. And such ix my 


Conviction of the extent of the participation the Jews take in the 


every-day literature of Germany, that I never pass by a crowded 
reading-room, but what I think I sce standing behind the scenes, 
a “esanusing new ideas to rise and stir,-and develope themselves 
in the unsuspecting miad of the Gentile. : : 
We must not, however, imagine that modern Jews are no longer 
Jews, because they are clamorous after present honours: they do 
not thereby shake off the sharp lines which distinguish them trom 
other nations, neither can they so easily rid themselves of babits 
of thought which have been hardened by time, and which seem to 
be engraven on the Jewish mind. The different sections of Judaism 
will be found willing, we believe, upon any great national crisis, to 
unite and co-operate for the advancement: of any great political 
interest; and we see, that in spite.of the repeated declarations ‘o 
the contrary, they take the deepest interest in the present state and 
future prospects of the land of their ancient and traditional glories. 


Note.—In America, we believe, there are two daily and two wer acy 
papers, controlled in part or entirely by Israelites; but they are mo ity. 
commercial and literary in their tendency ; still capable of being made ie 
vehicle of earnest thought.—Ep. Occip. | 


~ Tue Russd-Pontisu Misston, 


. We have pleasure, at the request of Sir Moses Montefiore. in 
giving insertion to the following testimonies borne to the valine 
of Dr. Loewe's labours in the cause of Judaism. Our readers 
will remember the extracts we were enabled to give trom a pr:- 
vate letter dated Wilma (Russian-Poland)—in which the dis- 
course delivered by Dr. L. in the great synagogue of thatanost 
important Jewish community, is represented not merely as having 
made a profound impression, but as having, together with che 
influence of the high example which Sir Moses himself set to 
the community, converted certain indifferentists to greater 
gious conformity. - This, as we have previously said, !s one vi 
the advantages, though only a collateral one, of this patriotic 
mission. ‘The first letter is an imvitation to Dr. Loewe to 
preach, delivered to him on the Sabbath eve; and the second 
is a vote of thanks subsequently presented. The demauyis 
upon our space would preclude the translation, did even tie 
peculiarity of the style render it desirable. : 
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_ Jewish Professor.—At Marburg, the Academic Senate have, 
by a unanimous vote, ap 
100,000 dollars towards a building for University purposes. A 
proposal to call the celebrated Professor Valentin to the chair 
of Physiology was somewhat less favourably received, because 
of the religious creed (Jewish) of that —— gs 


200 marks were presented to the “‘ Betty Heine Hospital,” of 
the German community, and a similar amount to the ** Widow 


-Price of Justice —The Austrian government has at at 
agreed to remit the Toleration tax upon its Hungarian Jews 


subjects, at the end of six years. The consideration money 


| is 1,200,000 florins, (about 120,000/.) In the Bohemian terr!- 


tory of the same empire, a similar Toleration tax is to be di- 
minished by one sevénth annually, so as to expire. altogether 
in seven years, (in 1853.) 


— 


| 


lied to the States for a subsidy ot 


Hamburgh.—The concert lately given here by the cele- 
brated Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, produced profits, whereo! 


and Orphan Asylum,” of the Portuguese Synagogue.—Der Jude. — 
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